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MISCELLANY. 


HISTORICAL RECOLLECTIONS. 
CONJUGAL AFFECTION. 

In the seventy-sixth year after the birth of Christ, there 
dwelt in Rome a wealthy and ambitious man of the name 
of Sabinus, who was wedded to a beautiful and virtuous 
female named Eponina. During the troubles which at that 
time harrassed the Gauls, under the reigus of Oteo, Vi- 
tellius, and Vespasian, every general belonging to the 
army, and every governor of a province, fancied he had a 
right to aim at becoming sovereign. 





Sabinus, supported by the inhabitants of Langres, his 
countrymen, dared to assume the title of emperor: vainly 
and audaciously declaring he was descended from Julius 
Cesar; and foolishly conceiving the hope that he should 
vanquish all his competitors, and reign over the Romans. 
But it was destined that he sheuld expiate his revolt by 
the entire defeat of his troops, and to deplore the.loss of 
his misled partisans, Some escaped the anger of the 
conquerer by flight, others fell by their own hands, in 
order to avoid falling into the power of the Roman gene- 
rals, who were implacable in their vengeance. 

Sabinus might have found an asylum in Gaul, but he 
was fondly attached to his wife, by whom he was as ten- 
deriy beloved: resolved not to abandon her, he retired to 
his country-house, to which there were belonging some 
gubterraneous passages, which were impossible to be 
discovered except by their owners. Amongst the nume- 
yous household of Sabinus there were two freed men, in 
whom he placed implicit confidence, and who alone knew 
the secret of these subterraneous recesses. Sabinus com- 
municated to them his design of making these dreary 
places his dwelling, till the time should have elapsed 
when he might hope to obtain pardon for his rebellion.— 
To avoid all search that might be made after him, he was 
determined to spread abroad a report of his death. This 
plan being laid, he assembled together all his slaves, and 
told them that, after the misfortune that had just befallen 
him, he knew but too well the intentions of his enemies; 
which were to make him suffer the most excruciating tor- 
ments, and that to escape their barbarity he was resolved 
to slay himself. After this discourse, he thanked them 
for their services, distributed to them their different re- 
wards, and dismissed them every one, except the two 
freed men, to whom he gave his private instructions: he 
then concealed himself in asubterraneous recess, and set 
his house on fire. 


The two freed men published every where that their 
master had swallowed a poisoned beverage, carrying the 
cup to his lips with one hand, while with the other he set 
fire to his house, to the end that his remains might be 
consumed to ashes, and escape being dishonoured. This 
recital plunged Eponina in the most profound sorrow : 
her anguish, her tears, her regret, caused the tale to be 
implicitly believed, and the most distinguished people 
belonging to the city went in crowds to offer consolation 
and comfort to the widow of Sabinus. In the mean time 
her despondency and agony of mind increased ; she felt 
certain that she could not long survive the loss of her 
adored husband ; she resolved to follow him to the tomb, 
by starving herself to death, and she passed three whole 
days and niglits without food. Sabinus, informed of this 
dreadful event, and fearing that her grief might be at- 
tended with fatal effects, sent one of his freed men te her 
to reveal the truth. 























BORN TO NO MASTER, OF NO SECT ARE WR.” 


Restored to happiness by this unexpected intelligence, 
Eponina yet felt the important necessity of continuing to 
feign irreparable sorrow: she therefore showed all the 
marks of extreme grief. But impatient to see her husband, 
she visited him by night: as this mysterious proeeeding 
had not for a long time excited any suspicion, she conti- 
nued to visit him daily for seven months. Nevertheless, 
the slightest imprudence might lead to the discovery of 
this most important secret ; therefore, Eponina shut up 
her husband in a large trunk, and had him conveyed to 
her own dwelling. The freed men represented to their 
mistress that she endangered the life of Sabinus in leav- 
ing him in a house, which was the resort of so many peo- 
ple; and this tender wife yielded to their better judgment. 
Sabinus was then carried back to his mournful abode, and 
during nine years he received a visit every day from his 
Eponina, though every one doubted not but that he had 
long been dead. 








But notwithstanding all their precautions they had neer- 
ly once fallen through an event which, though it caused 
joy, yet gave great alarm to this interesting pair. E.po- 
public this perplexing incident, she thought of rubbing 
over her body a certain preparation, which was said to 


her situation by making her appear equally large. She 
succeeded, brought twins into the world, and which she 
nursed in the cave wherein Sabinus continued to reside. 


cause a general swelling, which wonld effectually disguise | 


These new duties which kept her long away from her 
house, gave risé to Various conjectures. Her actions were 
so carefully watched, that the retreat of Subinus was at 
length discovered: both were immediately put under ar- 
rest, loaded with chains, and conducted, with their chil- 
dren, to Rome. 


Eponina threw herself at the feet of Vespasian, pre- 
sented to him her children, and with her face bathed in 
tears, spoke to him as follows :—*Long since, O mighty 
emperor, should I have thrown myseif on your clemency, 
and implored your pardon for my husband. Led away by 
evil counsels, he thought chiefly by heading a party to 
escape his tyrants, rather than ascend the throne; but I 
hoped that my children, innocent of their parent’s fault, 
might yet be able to unite their supplications with mine 
for his pardon. They were born in a subterraneous cavern; 
there I brought them up, and there, deprived of the light 
of the day, and the society of men, they have, for nine 
years, expiated, as I should hope, the crime of their father. 
Have pity on their forlorn state, and do not exercise over 
these unhappy children the rigour of imperial power.’— 
Her supplications, the sight of her, her husband and chil- 
dren, all kneeling at the emperor’s feet, filled every spec- 
tator with the most tender emotions of pity, Not one 
who witnessed this scene, but what fondly imagined that 
Vespasian would save the life of Sabinus at the interces- 
sion of a woman, who had given so rare an example of 
conjugal affection: but ambition and the love of power, 
with the continual dread of losing his crown, took away 
from him the sweet delight of granting forgiveness. He 
was inexorable to her tears and prayers, and sentenced 
Sabinus to death. 

Constant in her generous affection, Eponina desired 
now only to share her husband’s punishment; and seeing 
no hopes of saving his life, she ceased to weep, and 
haughtily addressing Vespasian, she said to him—‘I re- 
gret not life; I have, at least, enjoyed the felicity of pas- 
sing nine years with my husband in a dark and gloomy 
cavern: my lot is more esviable than your’s, in spite of 


} 
nina was pregnant. To hide from the prying eyes of the 


all the pomp and splendour that surround your throne 
My heart knows not self-reproach; you cannot boast of 
as much; and whatever may be your present grandeur 
and extent of power, you can never prevent or wipe out 
the dreadful stain with which your cruelty will for ever 
tarnish your memory.’ 

This amiable woman and virtuous wife crowned the 
glory of her life by a most heroic death. 

(La Belle Assemdlee 


a oe 


‘The following is one of the neatest satires we have ye 
seen upon the fashionable doctrines of Chesterfield, 
CHRISTIANITY REVERSED : 

A NEW OFFICE OF INITIATION, FOR ALL YOUTHS OF THE SUPERIi 
OR CLASS, 

Being a summary of Lord Chesterfield’s Creed, 

I setreve that this world is the object of my hopes and 
morals; and that the little prettinesses of life will answe 
all the ends of human existence. 

I believe, that we are to succeed in all things, by the 
graces of civility and attention ; that there is no sin, but 
against good manners ; and that all religion and virtue con- 
sist in outward appearance, 

I believe that all women are children, and all men fools ; 
except a few cunning people, who see through the rest, and 
make their use of them. 

I believe, that hypocrisy, fornication, and adultery, ate 
within the lines of morality : that a woman may be honour- 
able when she has lost her honour, and virtuous when she 
has lost her virtue. 

This, and whatever else is necessary to obtain my own 
ends, and bring me into repute, I resolve to follow; and to 
avoid all moral offences : such as scratching my head be- 
fore company, spitting upon the floor, and omitting to pick 
up a lady’s fan. And in this persuasion I will persevere, 
without any regard to the tesurrection of the body, or the 
life everlasting. 

Quest. Wilt thou be initiated into these principles ? 

Ans. ‘That is my inclination, 

Q. Wilt thou keep up tothe rules of the Chesterfield, 
morality ? 

A. Iwill; Lord Chesterfield being my admonisher 

Then the officiator shall say, 
Name this child, 

-f. A fine gentleman. 

Then he shall say, 

*T introduce thee to the world, the fiesh, and the devil, 
that thou mayest triumph over ali awkwardness, and grow 
up in all politeness; that thou mayest be acceptable to the 
ladies, celebrated for refined breeding, able to speak French 
and read Italian, invested with some public supernamerary 
character in a foaeign court, get into parliament, (perhaps 
into the privy council) and that, when thou art dead, the 
letters written to thy bastards may he published, in seven 
editions, for the instruction of all sober families. 

“ Ye are to take care that this child, when he is of a pro 
per age, be brought to court, to be confirmed.” 


Amen. 


——-+ 


IDLENESS. 

Whatever, says Johnson, busies the mind without cor- 
rupting it! has at least this use, that it rescues the day 
from idleness; and he that is never idle wilj not often be 
vicious. Leisure and curiosity might soon make great 
advances in useful knowledge, were they not diverted by 
minute emulation and laborious trifles. He who does bis 
best, however little, is always to be distinguished from 


him who does nothing. 
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Tuzne is no vice which meets with more distinct and 
general disapprobation than dishonesty; yet in every pro- 
fession, every walk of life, there are many who do not 
scruple to take it by the hand, and profit by its precepts. 

It climbs even the pulpit. It occasionally finds there, 
men, who rather than wound the consciences and feelings 
of those who have placed them there, are not unwilling 
to throw the essential principles of the gospel into the 
shade; to treat them with indifference, as of little im- 

portance; and even with irreverent daring, to blot them 
out or explain them into unmeaning nothingness. Great 
is the crime, and great must be the punishment, of that 
man, who being professedly a defender of the gospel, is 
led by his own wretched sophistry and self-deception, to 
trample on its most sacred and distinguishing doctrines, 
a purblind leader of the totally blind, a dishonest shep- 
herd of his flock, and a traitor to his God. 

It is admitted to practice at the bar. There we may 
view it, when the sword of Justice is directed against the 
guilty, with magic celerity striking it aside to the bosom 
of the innocent, and poisoning the streams of justice as 
they flow from its pure and hallowed fountain. 

It is an important, though unacknowledged, article of 
the materia medica. There are, indeed, many physicians 
of undoubted probity and skill. Yet how many unqualifi- 
ed, though perhaps licenced, blun¢erers are ever ready to 
take on themselves the important office of ministering to 
the infirm and weak, proffering to the trembling lip of 
sickness the draught in which there is no healing, and 
assaying with powerless and ignorant hands to arrest the 
progress of disease. 

True, men have averred that they have seen it skulking 
along change: And though in a great measure 1 am a 
stranger there myself, yet I have thought sometimes, that 
I saw something there which, though it might bear a dif- 
ferent name, yet might claim a near relationship. There 
is, in fact, no intermediate grade between an honest man 
and a rogue: Yet habit and courtesy induces us to con- 
sider that a man’s character is not totally ruined, until by 
overt and monstrous acts of criminality he sets his repu- 
tion in a blaze, and renders himself a well-known villain. 
We have laws which regard usury as acrime; yet with the 
eye of the law full and open upon him, a man may violate 
them with impunity, and found his own fortune upon the 
necessities and distresses of better men than himself. Le- 
gislators may invent laws, and magistrates may execute 
them; yet men of certain descriptions will be governed 
by their own convenient code ; and a man of this stamp 
(and he is by no means a nonsuch) will govern himself 
according to his own interest. His money is his own— 
he is at liberty to keep it, or part with it, on what terms 
he pleases ; and those who dislike them, may look some- 
where else for accommodation. 

A shopkeeper cries out against the luckless wench, who 
is discovered in purloining a pair of gloves or a handker- 
chief, with the vain hope of eluding bis quick and ready 
eye. Here’s a disonest trollop indeed! Yet had she the 
means to purchase, he would exult in shaving the poor 
girl, by taking advantage of her ignorance and simplicity, 
and palming an article upon her for twice its value — 
But these are hard times, and we must make the best of 
them. 

— 3¢ 
THE DIFFICULTY OF AMENDMENT. 


* The hour of reformation,’ says Dr. Johnson, in speak- 
ing of the inability of misconduct to reform itself, ‘is 
always delayed ; every delay gives vice another opportu- 
nity of fortifying itself by habit; and the change of man- 
ners, though sincerely intended and rationally planned, 
is referred to the time when some craving passion shail 
be fully gratified, or some powerful allurement cease its 
importunity. Thus procrastination is accumulated on 
procrastination, and one impediment succeeds another, 
till age shatters our resolution, or death intercepts the 
projects of amendment. 
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HINTS, ANTECEDENT TO THE MARRIED LIFF. 


As a branch of duty, in its nature so important and 
extensive, we must commence by considering obedience a 
primary object, and which indeed we find communicated 
to the first woman immediately after the fail, and corro- 
borated by various injunctions into the New Testament. 
The obedience, however, here enjoined, is not to be taken 
in an unlimited sense: but for the sake of order and re- 
gularity in families, a certain degree of superiority on the 
part of the husband is, in fact, desirable and necessary, 
to prevent or lessen that confusion ‘in families, which, (in 
a state imperfect as human nature is) form a contrariety 
of plans and projects,which would frequently arise, should 
each party eonsider themselves free from any obligation 
to acquiesce in the decision of the other. 


By the method then, which Providence has adopted, 
we must deem the object most likely to be obtained, by 
assigning to one of the partners in marriage, a fixed pre- 
eminence over the other. The husband being appointed 
the person to whom this superiority is committed, and 
reasonable in its nature, we, in consequence, determine 
the happiness, not only of the man himself, bat of his 
wife, of his children, and I may say, of all his connexions. 


But, in this dispensation, Heaven has not left the wife 
destitute or neglected. For if the Scriptures are on the 
one hand express in enjoining obedience to the wife, they 
are no less explicit on the other, in reminding the husband 
of the mildness, the conciliating forbearance, the lively 
and never-failing tenderness of affection, which every 
branch of his behaviour towards his partner in life ought 
to display ; and of the readiness with which he ought to 
make large sacrifices of personal inclination, ease, and 
interest, when essential to her permanent welfare. If a 
woman receives for her husband, a person,without a suffi- 
cient knowledge of his character, such, indeed, tha: the 
Scriptures will approve, the fault is her own, and she 
stakes her welfare upon a very hazardous experiment.— 
She who marries a man not entitled even to that humble 
praise, in the hope of reclaiming him, in like manner tries 
an experiment in which there is scarcely a probability of 
success. Icould wish females to bear in mind, that a 
reformed rake does not always turn out a good husband. 
But it requires no such great foresight and penetration 
to be informed, that in proportion as the husband’s mora; 
and religious character is good, will be promoted accord- 
ingly, the happiness of the matrimonial state. In the 
choice ef a wife, the good or bad fortune of a young man 
is estimated by the same rule. 

As bearing a similitude to this subject, I shall simply 
notice the hero of some of our modern comedies, who is 
commonly signalized throughout its progress, by qualities 
and conduct radically incompatible with the existence of 
connubial bliss, till in the last act; when he is suddenly 


| introduced upon the stage as having experienced a change 


of heart, and become a convert, as by a miracle, to the 
ways of religion and virtue. . In real life, the same pre- 
posterous reformation geeasionally takes place, as best 
suits the convenience of an immoral young man; we find 
him suddenly change his external conduct, when on the 
eve of matrimony; recommending himself by professions 
of a determination to amend, and when, as in the theatre, 
the change is adopted, after the purposes of form and 
convenience shall have been answered by it, the delusion 
is seen when too late, and the credulous female imposed 
upon. ” 

One more caution (not the least important) and then I 
have done, and that is, in laying the foundation for ra- 
tional hopes of happiness in the married state. While 
yet the affections are unengaged, and the heart at 
liberty, let every young woman exert herself in this try- 
ing hour, and call in reason to her, aid; remembering, 
that it is better to encounter present anxiety, than to 
avoid it at the expense of greater and more durable evils. 
And even if affection has already acquired such force as 
not to be repressed without very painful struggles, let 
her be cansoled and animated by the consciousness that 





the sacrifice is te prevent, while prevention is yet if 
her power, years of danger and misery-and an act not 
only of ultimate kindness to herself, but a duty to Ged! 
and that every act of humble and persevering duty here, 
may lead us to conceive that, in a better world, there is 
a reward proportioned to the severity of the trial. 

et 


EXTRAORDINARY DREAMS. 


Examrtzs of supernatural dreams occur so frequently in 
the sacred volume, that no man ean explode all dreams as 
vain, without exploding the Bible at the same time. God 
came to Abimelech in a dream: Genesis xx. 3.—The ange! 
of God spake to Jacob in a dream : Genesis xxxi. 11.—Very 
remarkable was Jacob’s dream at Bethel: Genesis xxviii— 
Joseph’s two dreams were evidently prophetic: Gene. xxxvii. 
So were those of king Pharoah: Genesis xli.— And of the 
Jewish soldier: Josh. vii. 13.—When God took away the 
spirit of prophecy from Saul, it is said that the Lord ans- 
wered him not by dreams: 1 Sam. xxxviii.6.—At Gibeoa, 
the Lord appeared to Solomon, in a dream, by night: 1 
Kings iii. 5 —Nebuchadnezzar’s predictive dreams were un- 
deniably from God: Daun. ii. and iv.—As was Daniel’s, con- 
cerning the four universal monarchies : Dan. vii. 

Your old men shall dream dreams, is a promise made te 
Joel; and it began to have its accomplishment in Joseph, 
the espoused and nominal husband of the Virgin Mary. It 
was in a dream that the angel of the Lord appeared to this 
holy man, and forbade him to suspect the purity of his un- 
sullied bride. In the same dream it,was revealed to Joseph, 
that he should give to the Messiah the name of Jesus, be- 
cause that blessed person was to save his people from their 
sins : Matt.i—A short time after, Joseph was warned, by 
an angel, in a dream, to flee with Jesus and Mary into Egypt: 
and, in the same manner, he received notice of Herod’s 
death, and was commanded to return to Judea: Matt. ii— 
Nor can it be doubted that the dream of Pontius Pilate’s 
wife was from above: Matthew xxvii. 

With regard to the cause of dreams, one of the most able 
arid most rational® philosophers whom the present age, or 
any nation has produced, demonstrates, absolutely demon- 
strates, that dreams, even all dreams whatever, proceed, and 
can proceed only, from tle agency of unembodied spirits on 
the human mind. Strange as this theory may at first seem, 
the great author solidly proves his point, and solves (unans- 
swerably, in my opinion) every objection ‘that is, or that 
perhaps ever can be, alledged to the contrary. To him I 
refer the speculative readér ; and shall conclude the present 
article, with several very observable, but very authentic, in- 
stances of extraordinary and significant dreams, 

Alcibiades, a little before his assassination, dreamed, [Plu- 
tarch in \Alcibikdes.] that an event of that kind had taken 
place. The ultimate ruin of Pompey was [Idem in Pompey.] 
prediscovered to Petitius ina dream. 

About three hundred and thirty-two years before Christ, 
Jaddua, the high priest of the Jews, refused to take the re. 
quired oath of allegiance to Alexander the Great, who was 
then besieging Tyre. Alexander had no sooner made 
himself master of that city, than he bent his course towards 
Jerusalem ; with full determination to destroy both place, 
priest and people; and to enrich his forces, by the free plun- 
der of the Jewish capital, , Jaddua, on receiving notice o¢ 
this design, was in great perplexity. He appointed a day 
of public and solemn humiliation before God ; and was, that 
same night, relieved from his anxiety,by the following dream. 
He thought, ‘ that the Almighty exhorted him to dismiss 
his fears ; to adorn the city, as on festive occasions ; to set 





* Viz. The late Mr. Baxter. See the second volume of 
his unequalled Fnquiry into the Nature of the Human Soul. 
It is astonishing that so great a man should have lived and 
died in such obscurity ; and that (so far as I can find) not 
the least memoir of him has, hitherto been published.~ 
What a disgrace to this generation! a generation that prides 
itself on its love of science, and on the respect it pays to 
elevated merit !—Even Bishop Warburton acknow the 
surprising excellence of this cnn veg | person ; on whom 
the right reverend critic bestows the following just enco- 
mium :—* He was truly a great genius. _ bBo will 
co if learning ever revive amongst Us, w t 
inattention to reg eater Metaphysics, established on the 
physics of Newton, will be deemed as great a dishonour te 
the wisdom of this age, as the neglect of Milton’s =” 
is to the wit of the past..—Notes on Pope, vol. iy. p. 
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trembling woodcutter about his business—to make his for- ; invtitutioy to promote a taste Mr, and the practice of, the 
tune, instead of making similies. Sheridan could not have | more refined and sublime productions of Sacred -Wusic, 
introduced into his Critic a more ludicrous exemplification | have been, from the beginning, distinguished by the mos‘ 
of the mal apropos absurdity of stage sentiment. The whole | praiseworthy unanimity, perseverance and skill—notwith- 
piece is strongly marked with Coleman’s peculiar style of | standing all the discouragements attending a design so novel, 
broad humour and jeu de mot witticism. The punning, and } laborious, and expensive. An institution which does so much 
jokes, and songs, of Ali Baba and the cobler, produce abun- } honour to the scientific taste and rational piety of its mem- 
dance of merriment among those to whose taste the whole | bers, and whose ends are directed to the general good, de- 
piece is adapted. The scenery,—though not of a nature to | serves, in a very eminent degree, the public encouragement 
admit much professional skill in the execution,—is yet, by | The society is formed both of musical amateurs and public 
its arrangement, productive of a very pretty effect ;—and | professors of the science ; and though their labours contri- 
the elegance and popular simplicity of the music adds net | bute to their own gratification and improvement, so do they 
a little to the general attractions of the piece. likewise to that of the lovers of Sacred Music in general, 
The scenic decorations of the Forty Thieves—as revived | and, indeed, to every frequenter of public worship. But 
this season—were less attended to than on its first represen- | the exertions and expense necessary to prepare them for 
tation. The first scene in particular was very inferior, both | their elaborate and sublime performances, are much greater 
as respects the number of attendants and the appropriate- | than any person unacquainted with the subject would ima- 
ness of their dresses, as well as the effect of the back ground | gine. The receipts of the Oratorios are the only means by 
of the seene, designed for the faries’ grotto. which these burthensome expenses can be met—and they 
The tragedies of Douglas and Jane Shore have, since our | *"€ appropriated solely to the purpose of defraying the ac- 
last, accompanied the performance of the Forty Thieves— | tual costs of the institution. The amateurs belonging to 
As a beautiful dramatic poem, the repeated perusal of Dou- | the society devote a large portion of their time to its ser 
glas will never cease to afford delight to the admirers of vice, without the expectation or desire of any recompense 
natural pathos, exalted sentiment, and romantic story ; but, than what they receive from the cultivation of a favorite 
unless aided in the representation by the most powerful | science ; but many of the performers are professional gen- 
ability, its want of variety in incident and character, will tlemen whose services must necessarily be obtained by the 
necessarily make an ordinary represention of it fall far short customary compensation. The expense is greatly enhanced 
of that attraction and effect of which it is really susceptible | by the various charges incidental to ali public performances 
on the stage as well as in the closet, Its last performance | 0f a like nature. Unless the public, therefore, still continue 
was respectable. We should like to see Mrs. Duff in the | to extend their patronage towards a design so worthy of 
part of Lady Randolph. The Jane Shore of this lady had, | their support, we shall have the mortification of seeing a 
in an unusual degree, the leading feature of the character— body of citizens who are brought together for the purpose 
pathos; and was, moreover, distinguished for a singular | Of cultivating a love for a faseinating science, neglected by 





























gpen the gates; and, when Alexander drew near, to give 
him the meeting, at the heed of an ecclesiastical procession, 
robed in their sacerdotal habits.’ The next morning Jaddua 
publicly declared his dream ; regulated his measures, agree- 
ably to the suggestions he had received, and placidly waited 
the event, 

So soon as Alexander came within sight of Jerusalem, 
the procession from the city began to move. The high priest 
took the lead, superbly arrayed in scarlet and purple, and 
wearing the mitre, which bore the name of God engraved on 
a plate of gold. Next to him followed the inferior priests, 
habited in fine linen, A multitude of citizens, clothed in 
white, closed the rear. When the venerable train came up, 
Alexander commanded his own soldiers to halt: and, ad- 
vancing foremost and alone, respectfully accosted Jaddua 
and adored the incomprehensible name with which his mi- 
tre was‘udorned. The Jews uttered their salutations in 
shouts; and the hostile.army stood astonished, at the un- 
expected behaviour of their prince. Parmenio, who was 
Alexander’s particyjar friend and favorite, could not help 
expressing his surprise ; and ventured to ask him, ‘ How is 
it, that you, who are worshipped by all mankind, are now 
become a worshipper of the Jewish pontiff ?—*I worship 
not the high priest,’ returned the king, ‘but the God whose 
name he bears. When I was at Dios, in Macedon, concert- 
ing the plan I should pursue, in order to subject Asia to my 
dominion, I saw, in a dream, this very person, habited ex- 
actly as he now stands, who exhorted me to undertake the 
expedition without delay, and promised me infallible suc- 
cess. now am certain, that, under the divine patronage, 
I shall subdue Darius, and be master of Persia.’ [Josephus 
Antiq. b. xi. ch. 8.) 

But the most satisfactory and philosophical aceount of 
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the nature of dreams, and the state of the body and mind 
during their operation, the curiags reader will find in the 
latter part of the Ist vol, of Stewart’s elegant work, Ele- 


ments of the Phitosophy of the Human Mind, 
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STERNE AND MOORE, 


Every admirer of Sterne remembers this celebrated 


passage :— 
‘Vhe accusing spirit which flew up to heaven’s chan- 


cery with the oath, blushed as he gave it in ; and the re- 
cording angel who wrote it down dropped a tear upon it 
that blotted it out forever.’—Moore, in his new poem of 


‘Lalla Rookh,’ has closely copied this idea. The poet, 


after describing (in the ‘ Paradise and the Peri’) the vi- 
cious life of one who at last repented of his crimes, makes 
the same allusion to the accusing spirit, as well as the 


obliterating tears of the angel of mercy. 
* ° * There written, ail 

Black as the damning drops that fall 

From the denouncing angel's pen, 


Ere mercy weeps them out again. 
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DRAMATIC DEPARTMENT. 


WEEKLY THEATRICAL REGISTER. 
Since the expiration of Mr. Cooper’s engagement, the 
spectacle of The Forty Thieves has been revived, and 
met with an exceedingly profitable reception, We are glad 
to observe, at the same time, that the representation of this 
showy romance has not interfered, as has too often been the 
case, with a proper attention to the simultaneous perform- 
ance of productions more adapted to an adult taste. The 
Forty Thieves has for several evenings been preceded by plays 
of sterling excellence, This more liberal arrangement has 
enabled both parent and child to enjoy their respective en- 
tertainments on the same evening ;—the ‘ charms of sound, 
and pomp of show,’ being judiciously blended with ¢ useful 
mirth and salutary woe.’ 

We perceive no marks of that assistance which Sheridan is 
reported to have rendered Coleman in the composition of The 
Forty Thievee. The author of the School for Scandal, who 
laughs with such resolute contempt and irresistible wit at 
all aftectation of sentiment,—so far from making .4/i Baba 
talk sentimentally while in the act of popping his head into 
the cave of the banditti, would have sent the needy and 

















strength, were finely represented, 


removed by the sacrifice of a few dollars. 


lar, as a complete interruption to the performances, 


exorcising. 


dollar or two an evening, for a peace officer. We are ata 
loss to determine why the theatre should be made a scene 
of assignation for the celebration of such Bacchanalian or- 
gies, It is undoubteciy the business of the theatre ‘ To 
wake the soul ;’ but let this awakening duty be performed by 
better means than that of agonizing it with horror and 
disgust. + Whether the managers are apprehens.ve of losing 
the patronage of these unhappy stains upon society, we can- 
not otherwise determine than by inference ; but a total ex- 
clusion of them from the theatre would recal those to it 
who now avoid an amusement, the property of which, ac- 
cording to Pope, is, to make the young, the tender, and the 
innocent 
Live o'er each scene, and—BE WHAT THEY BEHOLD. 

ee 


BOSTON, SATURDAY, MARCH 14, 1518. 


SACRED ORATORIOS. 


We ave happy to learn, that the Hunde! and Haydn Society 
intend shortly to favour the public with another series of 
Sacrep OnaTonios. We should be wanting in our duty not 
to endeavour to aid the success of their Jabuurs in the cause 
of Religion and Science. The exertions of this excellent 





elegance of recitation, and dignity of manners. In the last 
scene, (the best parts of which were injudiciously omitted) 
the unhappy Shore’s mental agonies and prostration of bodily 



















The audience at the theatre is occasionally subjected 
to a very disgraceful annoyance that might be effectually 
In almost every 
instance of a crowded house, the entrances of the pit pre- 
sent a scene of disorder, which, both as to tumult and ap- 
pearance bears a strong resemblance to the ocean ina 
storm. The uproar necessarily occasioned by the elements 
of such a crowd struggling for preeminence of noise, as well 
as of place, operatcs, to those in the side boxes in particu- 
There 
are evidently more seats disposed of than the pit can acco- 
modate in the manner in which they are always occupied. 
The question then is,—have the managers a greater regard 
for a ten doilar bill, than the comfort of a large portion of 
their audience ? In times past, the Cash side of the ques- 
tion would have inevitably been taken ;—it yet remains to 
be seen whether the old spirit still lags behind, and requires 


The shameful outcries of the foilowers of Ate, in the third 
row, might likewise be put a stop to at the expense of a 





those whose instruction and pleasure are the principal aim 
of their indefatigable exertions. 








































We are far from suspecting that the Handel and Haydn 
Society is in any danger of failure for want of decent en- 
couragement; but this encouragement should be generous— 
it should be musiricent. No other countenance less than 
this, can excite that noble emulation which is necessary to 
complete success; and by such encouragement only can 
this society be put im possession of the funds necessary to 
the effectual promotion of their public-spirited designs. 

The society includes the principal vocal and instrumental 
performers of Boston, Salem, and the adjoining towns, the 
whole number being upwards of one hundred and fifty.— 
Their Oratorios will be performed at Boylston Hall, (over 
Boylston Market,) which will accommodate at least one 
thousand spectators, who will be far better situated as re- 
gards both seeing and hearing, than at the Chapel, where 
the society formerly performed. The society will be aided 
by a beautiful new Organ, made by the same ingenious art- 
ists that constructed theOrgan at the Summer-streetChurch, 
and hgving about two hundred more p.pes than the latter 
instrument. ‘Thus the Organ as well as the Urchestra can 
not be excelled throughout the United States. 


For the accommodation of those who are desirous of at 
tending the whole course of pertormances, season tickets 
will be provided, which will admit the holders to the private 
recitations also, at no additional charge. 

The Hall will be furnished with fifty elegant settees, and 
every necessary arrangement, will, as we understand, be 
made for the sup¢rior accommodation of the visitors. 
SD 

MARRIAGES. 

In this town Mr. Samuel Dana, to Miss Nancy Winches. 

ter—Capt. Stephen Glover to Miss Rebecca P. Gore, 


In Cavendish, (Vt.) His Excellency Jonas Galusha, Go- 
vernor of Vermont, to Mrs. Beach. 


DEATHS. 


In thie town, Master Samuel Low, aged 16—M™irs. Lucy 
Ryan, aged 47—Isaac, son of Mr. Josiah Clark—Miss EF 
lizabeth White, aged 37—Mr. John Lewis, aged 35—Mr 
William Symmes, aged 32—Mr. Fisher Ames Morse, a- 
ged 25—Mr. Joseph Saunders, aged 19—sary-Ann, child 
of Mr. Ephraim Potsier—Mr. James T. Kobinsoa, aged 19 
—Mrs. Catharine M. Ward, 57—Miss Julia Babcock, a 
ged 27—Mrs. Abigail Powell, aged 80. 

Yesterday morning, Ebenezer Torrey, Esquire, aged 76 
Funeral from his late residence, No. 110, Urange-stree' 
on Monday afternoon next, at 4 0’clock—relations and 
friends are requested to attend, without further invitatic 
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POETRY. 





SCANDINAVIAN SPRING. 


The following novel and beautiful description of a 
Northern Spring, is from Herbert’s elegant poem of He/ga, 
which is illustrative of the manners, religion and super- 
stitions of the Scandinavians. 

Yesrreve the mountain’s rugged brow 

Was mantled o’er with dreary snow; 

The Sun sat red behind the hill, 

And every breath of wind was still: 

But ere he rose, the southern blast 

A veil o’er Heaven’s blue arch bad cast; 

Thick roli’d the clouds, and genial rain 

Pour’d the wide deluge o’er the plain. 

Fair glens and verdant vales appear, 

And warmth awakes the budding year. 

O ’tis the touch of fairy hand 

That wakes the Spring of northern land! 

It warms not there by slow degrees, 

With changeful pulse, the uncertain breeze ; 

But sudden on the wondering sight 

Bursts forth the beam of living light, 

And instant verdure springs around, 

And magic flowers bedeck the ground 

Return’d from regions far away 

The red-wing’d throstle pours his lay ; 

The soaring snipe salutes the Spring, 

While the breeze whistles through his wing; 

And as he hails the melting snows, 

The heathcock claps his wings and crows. 
eee 

It has been said that Vrs. Montagu, the celebrated 
author of .dn Essay on the Writings and Genius of Shaks- 
peare, and some of the best of Lord Lyttleton’s Dialogues 
of the Dead, was the founder of a society entitled The 
Blue Stocking Club,—a designation intended merely to 
signify, that the company usually found at her house was 
rathér@istinguished for talents and learning, than for 
foppery aad fashion. The following lines were intended 
asa description of that learned lady’s society. 

* “Yer some of either sex, endow’d 
With gifts superior to the crowd; 
With virtue, knowledge, taste, and wit, 
She condescended to admit. 
With pleasing arts she could reduce 
Men’s talents to their proper use, 
And with address each genius held 
To that wherein it most excell’d ; 
Thus, making others’ wisdom known, 
€ould please them and improve her own 
A modest vouth said something new, 
She plac’d it in the strongest view : 
All humble worth she strove to raise ; 
Would not be prais’d, but lov’d to praise. 
The learned met with free approach, 
Although they came not in a coach; 
Some clergy, too, she would allow, 
Wor gquaprell’d with their awkward bow. 

= — 

The tragedy of Darive, by Lord Sterline, appeared in 
1603. From the following passage, Shakspeare undoubt- 
edly borrowed the sublime speech of Praspero, in the 
po ne which, according to Mr. Malone, appeared in 


SUAKSPEARE. 
Tus cloud-capt towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 
Vea, al! « nich it inherit, shall dissolve ; 
And, like this insubstantial pageant faded, 
Leave not a rack behind: — 
STERLINE. 
fet greatness of ber glassy sceptres vaunt, 
Not sceptres, no, but reeds, soon bruis’d, soon broken; 
And let this worldly pomp our wits enchant, 
All fades, and scarcely leaves behind a token. 
‘Fhose golden palaces, those gorgeous halls, 
With furniture seperfluously fair, 


Those stately courts, those sky-encountering walls, 
Evanish all like vapours in theair, 
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AMUSEMENT. 





HUMANITY AND LAW RECONCILED. 
Tar celebrated Charles Anthony Domat, author of a 
valuable treatise on the Civil Law, was promoted to the 
office of judge of the provifcial court of Clermont, in 


| Auvergne, where he presided with great applause for 24 


years. During his administration, a poor widow brought 
an action of process agaiust the Baron de Nariac, ber 
landlord, for turning her out of possession of a mill, which 
was her sole dependance. Judge Domat heard the cause; 
and finding that she had ignorantly broken a covenant in 
the lease which gave her landlord a power of re-entry, 
he recommended mercy to the baron for a poor, honest 
tenant, who had not wilfully transgressed, or dune him 
any realinjury. But Nairac being inexorable, the judge 
pronounced a sentence of expulsion from the farm, with the 
damages mentioned in the lease, and also the costs of syit. 
In delivering this decree, M.Domat wiped the tears of com. 
passion from his eyes, and assisted in raising the widow, 
who had fainted, from the floor. The compassjonate 
judge then presented her with a hundred louis d’ors, the 
amount of her damages and costs, which were paid to the 
unfeeling landlord in court, and the poor woman thus 
regained possession of the farm. ‘0, my lord!’ she ex- 
claimed, ‘ when will you demand payment, that I may lay 
up for that purpose”? *When my conscience,’ replied 
the virtuous Domat, ‘shall tell me that I have done an 
imprudent action,’ [ Ladies’ Museum. 
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LONDON CROWDS. 


Tuere is no place in which a crowd is so easily col- 
lected together as in London ; the repairing a drain, or a 
water-pipe, or even the unloading of a cart of coals, will 
draw a number of idlers together; and a gentleman of 
eccentric character and literary reputation, once laid a 
considerable bet, as he was walking down St. Martin’s- 
lane, that he would draw a crowd together by looking 
earnestly upward, even in that thronged part of London 
in less than five minutes. He accordingly fixed his eyes 
on one of the lions over Northumberland-house gateway, 
as if he was lost in wonder. At length a young gentle- 
man stepped up to him, and ventured modestly to ask 
him what he saw /—* Either,’ said the gazing gentleman, 
*my eyes very much deceive me or that lion actually 
wags his tail !’—This assertion so increased the concourse, 
that the eccentric character was obliged to make his es- 
cape as well as he could, his antagonist agreeing that he 
had fairly won the bet, which was two hundred guineas. 


POPULAR SUPERSTITIONS. 


Acuts anv Corys.—There is nothing superstitious in 
the prognostications of weather, from aches and corns.— 
Iches and corns, says the great philosopher, Bacon, do 
engrieve (i. e. afflict) either towards rain or frost. The 
one makes the humours to abound more, anu the other makes 
the sharper. 


Hovsrrerx.—It is common, in the north of England, to 
plant the herb houseleek, upon the tops of cottage houses. 
The learned author of the vulgar errors, informs us, that 
it was an ancient superstition, and this herb was planted 
on the tops of houses as a defensative against lightning 
and thunder. 


Wearurrcocxs.—Vanes, on the tops of steeples, were 
anciently in the form of a cock, (called from hence wea- 
thercecks) and put up in papal times to remind the clergy 
of watchfulness. 


Curauvers.—The chequers, some ages back, a common 
sign of a public house, was originally intended for a kind 
of draught board, called tables, and showed that there 
that game might be played. From their colour, which 
was red, and the similarity to a /attice, it was corruptly 
called Red Leitice, which word is frequently used by 
ancient writers to signify ag ale-house, 


Swatitows.—it is accounted unlucky to destroy ewai. 
lows :—This is probably a pagan relique. We read, in 
ZElian, that these birds were sacred to the Penates, or 
household gods of the ancients, and therefore were 
preserved. They were honoured anciently as the nuncios 
of the Spring. The Rhodians are said to have had a 
solemn anniversary song, to welcome in the swallow.— 
Anacreon addressed his tenth ode to this bird, and the 
following is an elegant translation of it by Mr. Thomas 
Moore. 

ODE, 
Tell me how to punish thee, 
For the mischief done to me? 
Silly swallow! prating thing, 
Shall I clip that wheeling wing ? 
*Or, as Tereus did of old, 
(So the fabled tale is told) 
Shall I tear that tongue away, 
Tongue that utter’d such a lay ? 
How unthinking hast thou been ! 
Long before the dawn was seen, 
When I slumbered in a dream, 
(Love was the delicious theme!) 
Just when I was nearly blest, 
Ah! thy matin broke myrrest! 


Rosin Repsreast.—Mr. Addison supposes the popular 
ballad of the Babes of the Wood to have preserved the 
lives of many Rodin Redbreasts. The subsequent stanza 
places them in a very favourable point of view: 

No burial this pretty pair, 
Of any man receives, 
Till Robin Redbreast, painfully, 
Did cover them with leaves, 
Vide Perey’s Collect. Ballads. 


Srittixe.— Spitting, according to Pliny, was supersti- 
tiously observed in averting witchcraft, and in giving a 
shrewder blow to an enemy. Hence seems to be derived 
the custom our druisers have, of spitting in their hands, 
before they begin their unmanly barbarity. Several other 
vestiges of the superstition relative to fusting spittle, (Fa- 
scinationes saliva jejuna repelle, veteri superstitione cre- 
ditum est. Alex, ab Alex.) mentioned also in Pliny, may 
yet be traced among our vulgar. Boys have a custom 
(inter se) of spitting their faith, when required te make 
asseverations in a matter of consequence. In combinations 
of the colliers, &c. in the north, for the purpose of raising 
their wages, they are said to spit upon a stone together, by 
way of cementing their confederacy. We have too akind 
of popular saying, when persons are of the same party, 
or agree in sentiments, ‘they spit upon the same stone.’ 





* Or, as Tereus did of old, &c. Modern poetry has con- 
firmed the name of Philomel upon the nightingale, but ma- 
ny very respectable ancients assigned this metamorphose to 
Progne, and made Philomel the swallow, as Anacreon 
does here. ‘ 


————————————————— eo 
TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


‘ Priscilla’ is received,—but she might have spared her 
bitter rebukes of our friend Ned Megrims. She should 
have considered that a writer resolved on displaying his in- 
genuity in sophistry, is very likely to do it by adopting the 
weakest side of the question he discusses,—thus supporting 
that argument as an essayist which he would sincerely op- 
pose asaman. If this consideration be not satisfactory to 
our fair correspondent, we could refer her, were we at liber- 
ty so to do, to some of the most flattering and gallant com- 
pliments ever paid the sex in our columns, all from this 
same ‘ vagabond Ned,’ as‘ Priscilla’ styles him. Why our 
friend ‘ Megrims’ should assume so many shapes, we can give 
no other reason, tham that he is pleased to prove his pen as 
versatile as it is vigorous, 
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